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Memorabilia 





[ is our custom when we receive each year 

the Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society to turn first 
of all to those admirable pages which are 
headed, so flatteringly, Notes and Queries. 
We were a little disappointed to find that in 
the newly-published volume for 1949-50 
those pages number no more than five. Still, 
it must be admitted that Major N. Brett- 
James makes up for it elsewhere, since we 
are given the full text of his address at the 
1949 Service in commemoration of John 
Stow, and also a long and lucid account of 
the unfortunate Bishop Reginald Pecock. 
Though that prelate occupied first the see 
of St. Asaph and later that of Chichester, 
his chequered clerical career began and ended 
in London, for his first preferment was to 
the Mastership of Whittington College and 
Rectory of St. Michael Royal, while it was 
at Paul’s Cross that in 1457 he did penance 
for his alleged errors. 

Under the heading Bells of Middlesex are 
grouped a general paper on the subject by 
the late J. A. Trollope, a description of the 
Hornsey bells by Dr. F. W. M. Draper, and 
an acount of the famous Foundry at White- 
chapel. Middlesex has, it seems, but ten 
pre-Reformation bells and London City 
rather less. 

Mr. Percy Davenport discusses the Weald- 
stone at Harrow and Mrs. O’Neil the line 
followed by Watling Street in the Canons 
Park area, while Mr. J. B. Whitmore deals 
with the records of Westminster School and 
Mr. G. W. Lawrence contributes an interest- 
ing paper on pilgrims’ badges. Mr. 
M. W. Morris, an 18-year-old pupil of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, has written on 
the monumental brasses on London, a really 
excellent essay, to which was deservedly 
awarded one of the two prizes awarded 
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annually by the Society for essays on London 
antiquities by Londoners of school age. This 
encouragement of archeological studies 
amongst the young deserves the highest 
praise. 

Lastly, and not as afterthought, but 
rather as climax, we would draw attention 
to a paper on Scratch Dials contributed by 
that acknowledged authority, Abbot Horne 
of Downside. Though now in his 91st year, 
this veteran antiquary writes with all the 
charm and erudition which have for some 
forty years made his monographs on the 
subject as delightful as they are indispensable. 


MISS AUDREY WILLIAMS, in the 

Antiquaries Journal, gives an account 
of the excavation of Bronze Age barrows on 
two sites near Bath, and Mr. G. H. White 
contributes an account on the hunting house- 
hold of the Norman kings which is a pendant 
to his paper on the Constitutio Regis in the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 
Mr. A. J. Taylor writes on a later member 
of the royal household, that very versatile 
Thomas de Houghton whose usefulness 
ranged from setting screenwork about the 
tomb of Eleanor of Castile to the construc- 
tion of siege engines for use against the Scots. 


T the June meeting of the Wiltshire 
Victoria County History Committee the 
Assistant Editor, Miss Elizabeth Crittall, 
reported progress in the preparation of 
Volume VII, containing accounts of the 
parishes in the hundreds of Melksham, Pot- 
terne and Cannings, Whorwellsdown, Brad- 
ford and Westbury. Also the first drafts of 
the histories of eighteen rural parishes have 
been prepared and work started on the 
necessarily lengthier histories of Bradford, 
Trowbridge and Westbury. It is hoped that 
all the material will be ready to go to press 
by March 3lst, 1951. 

Miss Crittall also reported that some diffi- 
culty had been encountered in fulfilling the 
committee’s wish that the histories of Wilt- 
shire parishes should be dealt with more 
amply than had been the case in the past. 
Unfortunately, most of the manuscript 
material was, as yet, imperfectly indexed, 
and some of it was hard of access. Even in 
the case of Volume VII, if the work was to 
go to press by March, 1951, then work on 
the parishes in the hundred of Chippenham, 


which it was hoped to include in this volume, 


must be postponed until later. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE HERALDIC ROUNDEL OR 
ROTUND 

QE of the worst of what the French pun- 

gently and pertinently call “ sottises 
anglaises” is the notion, beloved of the 
manual-mongers, that you may only call a 
roundel a roundel if it chance to be parti- 
coloured, and that if it is red you must 
say torteau, if white plate, if green pomme 
and so on. Oswald Barron gave that idea 
short shrift in his article on “ Heraldry ” in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. “ Ancient 
custom” he wrote, “gives the name of a 
bezant to the golden roundel and the folly 
of the heraldic writers has found names 
for all the others, names which may be dis- 
regarded together with the belief that, while 
bezants and silver roundels, as representing 
coins, must be pictured with a flat surface, 
roundels of other hues must needs be shaded 
by the painter to represent rounded balls.” 
Incidentally French heraldry in the rare coats 
where the charge is so shaded blazons it 
boule, ball, as for example in the coat of 
Medici.’ In this paper I propose first to 
consider the terms used for the roundel in 
English medieval rolls of arms, that is rolls 


* Most of the French text-books ignore the boule, 
but Dr. Paul Adam-Even tells me that it is given in 
this sense in a manuscript treatise on armory by the 
well-known French armorist, Jean le Féron, c. 1553. 
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compiled before 1500, and then to see what 
the early treatises have to say. Thereafter 
will come sections on the Latin terms for 
the charge, on the adjectives bezanty and the 
like, and on particoloured roundels with 
special reference to the fountain and the 
vivier. Finally I propose to consider how 
French armory handles the roundel. 

The evidence of the medieval rolls makes 
it clear that it was then the general rule 
to name the tincture whatever term was used 
for this charge. True, there are exceptions, 
but save in the case of the bezant these 
are so rare as to suggest that the omission 
of the tincture was inadvertent in the 13th 
and 14th centuries and perhaps also in the 
15th. Tables 1 and 2 show the incidence of 
the different terms used for roundel in twenty- 
five blazoned rolls ranging from the Matthew 
Paris shields of about 1244 to Ballard’s Book 
of about 1480. Particulars of all these rolls 
will be found in Mr. A. Wagner's 
Catalogue of Medieval Rolls of Arms, a 
volume which is now in the press.? In 
Table 1 the entries are classified under the 
name used for the charge. In Table 2 they 
are classified under the tinctures. No one 
of the terms, be it noted, is specially armorial. 
Except perhaps plate, all were common 
names for round objects of one kind or 


another. H. STANFORD Lonpon. 


*This is the first of several volumes entitled 
“* Aspilogia ’’, to be published jointly by the Society 
of Antiquaries and the Harleian Society. Subse- 
quent volumes will include editions of the principal 
rolls. 



































TABLE 1 
Norte. In these two tables the initials indicate the tinctures, thus A(rgent), B(lue, i.e. azure), G(ules), O(r), S(able). 
A dash — shows that the tincture is not stated. 
Bezant | Torteau | Gastel | Roundel Pellet Pomel Plate Hurt Total 
Matthew Paris c. 1244 | O 1|G 1|/A 2 4 
Glover ¢. 1255 Oo s\|A 3 
G 2 10* 
Grimaldi c. 1255 me 1|/A 1 
re) 4|G 2|G I 9 
Walford c. 1275 —_ 2 A 1|/O 1 
Oo 2 6 
Camden c. 1290 Oo 3 A I G I 5 
Falkirk 1298 Oo si_ I 
G 5 
re) I 12 
Carlaverock 1300 — 2 Oo 1|G I 4 
Galloway 1300 Oo 5\;G 2 A 2 
re) I 10 
Holland c. 1300 Oo 2 a 
Stirling 1304 
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Bezant | Torteau | Gastel | Roundel Pellet Pomel Plate Hurt Total 
Dunstable 1308 — I A I 
—— Oo 6 Bot ¢ 
liamentary 1312 O 24 A 6 I 
Parliamentary 13 a 4 5 : 
B 2 
G I 39 
W. Le Neve II c. 1320 | O 6 oO 2 8 
Boroughbridge 1322 Oo 8 G I 
Ss I 10 
and Dunstable 1334 Oo sij— I 
G 4 10 
Ashmolean 1334/5 0) 2 2 2|A 2 
5 
Oo 5|O0 2 
B I 
Ss I 20 
Cot; . 1340 — 8 Oo 4\/A 2|A I 
otgrave c. 134 +1 A “12 : 
B I 
G I 
Ss I 24 
Rouen ¢. 1410 — 1|G 2|\|A I at 
St. George c. 1440 os 4 A 6/A 3 
Oo 12 B I 
G I G10 
Ss I 38 
Bowyer c. 1440 _ si= 2 —_ 3 
wy 4 . 4 4 i 
Thomas Jenyns 
¢. 1450 — «<mw7iaA 12 A 4\A I 
Oo 12|G_ 10 B 2|0O 2 
A I G 7 
Oo 5 
5 2 7st 
Atkynson —_ 2|— r| [A] 3 6 
Temp. Hen. VI 
Bradfer-Lawrence IV | O I 
¢. 1450 A I 
B I 
Ss I 4 
Randle Holme c. 1460 | — 1/A I G 2 
Oo 3|G I 8 
Ballard c. 1480 — 1|G 3 
Oo I B 6 
158 59 10 40 55 10 4 337 
































*These figures are from version II. 


O once each. 


tAlso “ macheux ” (? manchet) A once. 
tTortusee A once. Pomme de goulys (once) drawn as a stalked apple, not a roundel. 


Version I has torteau G once only, but it adds “‘ moeles ” G and “ myrrours ” 














TABLE 2 
Note. The tincture initials indicate that the tincture is blazoned in the roll; a dash means that the tincture is not stated. 
Or Argent Azure Gules Sable Total 
Matthew Paris Bezant O 1] Gastel A 2 Torteau G 1 4 
¢. 1244 

Glover c. 1255 Bezant O 5] Torteau A 3 Torteaau G 2 10 
Grimaldi c. 1255 | Bezant — 1 | Torteau A 1 Torteau G 2 

Bezant O 4 Gastl G 1 
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(Continued from p. 247) 


20. Appended 


Drummond’s record of his conversations 


to 


the 


abstracts of 





Or Argent Azure Gules Sable Total 
Walford c. 1275 Bezant — 2/|Gastel A 1 | 
Bezant O 2 
Roundel O 1 OF 
Camden c. 1290 Bezant O 3 | Gastel a Pellet Git | 5 
Falkirk 1298 Bezant O 5 Torteau — 1 | 
Torteau O 1 Torteaau G 5 | 432 
Carlaverock 1300 | Bezant — 2 Roundel G 1 4 
Gastel oo 2 
Galloway 1300 Bezant O- 5 | Pellet A 2 
Torteau O 1 Torteaau G 2 | 10 
Holland c. 1300 Bezant O 2 ‘ie 
Stirling 1304 Bezant O 1 | 1 
1st Dunstable Bezant — 1 | Pellet A _ 1 | Pellet BS 8 
130 Bezant O 6 |} 9 
Parliamentary Bezant O 24 | Bezant A 11] Roundel B 2 
1312 Roundel O 4] Roundel A 6 Roundel G 1 
Pellet A 3 | 39 
W. Le Neve II Bezant O 6 
¢. 1320 Pellet O 2 | 8 
Boroughbridge Bezant 8 Pellet G 1 | Pellet S 311 @ 
1322 | 
2nd Dunstable Bezant O 5 Torteau — 1 
1334 Torteaau G 4 10 
Ashmolean Bezant O 2 
1334/5 Pellet O- 5} Pellet A 2/ Pellet B_ 1 | Pellet G5 | Pellet 8S rr] 
Pomel O 2| Pomel A 2 | 2 
Cotgrave c. 1340 | Bezant — 8 | 
Roundel O 4 Roundel G 3 | 
Pellet O 1 | Pellet A 2 | Pellet B 1 ellet G 1 | Pellet Ss 4 
Pomel O 2 | Pomel a 8 24 
Rouen c. 1410 Bezant — 1 | Gastel A 8 Torteaau G 2 4 
St. George Bezant — 41] Roundel A 6] Roundel B’ 1 | Roundel G 10/ Roundel S_ 1 
c. 1440 Bezant O 12 | Pellet A 3 Torteaau G I 38 
Bowyer c. 1440 Bezant 5 | Plate — 3 Torteau — 2 
Plate Ail Torteaau G 2 13 
‘Thomas Jenyns Bezant — 17 | Torteau A 12 Torteau G 10 
c. 1450 Bezant O 12 | Bezant A 1 
Pellet O- 5 /| Pellet A 4| Pellet B_2| Pellet G 7)| Pellet Ss 4 
Pomel O 21] Pomel Ai! 75 
Atkynson Bezant — 2] Gastl — 3 Torteau — 1 6 
emp. Hen. VI 
Bradfer- Bezant O 1 | Bezant A 1/]|Bezant B 1 Bezant S 1 4 
Lawrence IV 
c. 1450 
Randle Holme Bezant — 1 | Torteau A 1 Torteau G 1 
c. 1450 Bezant O 3 Pellet G2 8 
Ballard c. 1480 Bezant — 1 Hurt B 1| Torteau G 3 6 
Bezant O 1 
184 63 10 73 7 | 337 
(To be continued) 
THE EARLY REFERENCES TO with Jonson in the first two weeks of 1619 
JOHN DONNE printed in Drummond’s Works, 1711 (p. 226), 


are some comments of Drummond's own, 
presumably made on the same occasion. He 
said that Donne ‘among the Anacreontick 
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Lyricks, is Second to none, and far from all 
Second,’ but that he (Drummond) could not 
‘be brought to think him to excel either 
Alexander's or Sidney’s Verses. ... I think, 
if he would, he might easily be the best 
Epigrammatist we have found in English. . . .” 
Apparently to prove the latter point, Drum- 
mond compares the ‘ Song, Marry and Love’ 
(Elegie Il. The Anagram) with Tasso’s 
Sopra la bellezza, and says ‘ one shall hardly 
know who hath the best’; here is a further 
example of the confusion of genre (song, 
epigram, elegy) which must be kept in mind 
when studying contemporary references to 
Elizabethan and Jacobean poets. 

21. Later in 1619 Drummond published 
A Midnights Trance, an earlier version of 
The Cypresse Grove, 1623, recently dis- 
covered by Monsieur R. Ellrodt (English, 
VII, No. 41 [1949], pp. 228-31), and shortly 
to be published for the Luttrell Society. 
M. Ellrodt gives good reason for thinking 
that the earlier version dates from 1613 or 
1614; it contains passages showing as great 
a debt to Donne’s ‘ Anniversaries’ as that 
pointed out in The Cypresse Grove by 
G. S. Greene (PQ, XI [1932], pp. 26-38) and 
M. A. Rugoff (PQ, XVI [1937], pp. 85-8). 

22. A further cluster of borrowings from 
Donne’s poems (and from some still in manu- 
script), on the part of William Browne and 
Ben Jonson, may be conveniently mentioned 
here; they are collected by Mr. S. Johnson 
(TLS, 30/4/31, p. 347) and Mr. Jack Lindsay 
(TLS, 19/3/31, p. 234). Browne, in Book II 
of Britannia’s Pastorals, 1616, has rem- 
iniscences (which might not necessarily 
depend on his having read Donne) of The 
Sunne Rising, 1.17 (although the Indias of 
spice and mine are plentifully referred to 
outside Donne), Elegie IX. The Autumnall, 
11. 29-32 (which could have come from 
Aelian), the Epithalamion on the Princess 
Elizabeth’s marriage, stanzas 4, 5, and 
A Lecture upon the Shadow, 1. 6 ff. (but 
the parallels are by no means exact), and 
An Anatomie of the World, the ‘ First Anni- 
versarie,’ 1.286 ff. Mr. Johnson, who makes 
the above criticisms of Mr. Lindsay's 
parallels from Browne, is on stronger ground 
with his list from Jonson, and Browne’s use 
of ‘lank purse’ (from The Autumnall, 1. 38). 
Jonson uses the phrase ‘autumnal face’ 
ibid. 1. 2) in The Silent Woman, 1610 
(Grierson, Poems, II. 63); parodies the first 
line of Donne’s Elegie on Prince Henry 
(printed 1613) in The Staple of Newes, 1626; 
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borrows 1. 14 of his favourite poem, The 
Calme, in The New Inne, 1629; and models 
the Ode to Sir William Sidney (Forest, xiv) 
on Il. 77-9 of Donne’s 3rd Satire. 

23. The first surviving manuscripts of 
collections of Donne’s poetry to bear dates 
(except Harl. 5110 mentioned in the first of 
these articles) are the Stephens MS. (19th 
July, 1620) and the John Cave MS. (which 
has a poem by Cave on Donne’s Satires at 
the beginning dated June 3rd, 1620; a copy 
of the MS. in the Dyce Collection is dated 
31st March, 1625); and since both these 
collections contain a text much corrupted, 
no doubt by frequent copying, it is likely that 
they descend from collections made some- 
what earlier. The only other precisely dated 
MS. is the O'Flaherty, ‘finished this 12 of 
October 1632.’ Of the host of commonplace 
books in which some or other of Donne’s 
poems are found I have discovered only 
one with a precisely dated reference; the 
MS. (Bodleian Library, Don. c. 54) was put 
together during the 1620s as items came to 
hand, and many poems are carefully dated. 
At the foot of a verse letter to Wotton (‘ Sir, 
more then kisses . . .’), at some time after 
the poem was copied in, has been written: 
‘By Mr. JoHN Dun. once secretary to the 
Lord Keeper Egerton, disgraced by him for 
marrying with his wives neece: since pro- 
ceeded doctor of divinitie one of the kings 
Chaplins: and now this presente Moneth of 
Aprill 1624. Deane of Powles.’ The com- 
monplace , books, generally put together in 
the late 1620s and in the 1630s, owe much 
to Donne in various ways. His death is 
celebrated in MS. Harl. 6918 by an epitaph 
beginning ‘That Epitaph Christ utterd on 
the Crosse’ (f. 6v); the degree of mental 
acumen shown, and the deplorable taste, 
are sufficiently indicated by quoting the last 
line: ‘ finisht his course, rests in his Christ, 
Tis Donne.’ In the same MS. (f. 82r) is an 
anonymous poem on a_ dead person 
beginning : 

The Lute, saith high sould Donne, thus rings 

Even her owne knell with her owne strings ; 


en suffering too much with the weeping skye 
They crack, the Concave groanes an Elegye . . . 


The reference is to the ‘Second Anni- 


versarie,’ Il. 19-20. Malone MS. 14, in the 
Bodleian Library, consisting of ‘ Perotti 
poemata varia...’ (hardly by Henry Parrot, 
who does not seem to have been writing as 
late as 1637, the date of the latest poem 
to have been written in the MS.), has several 
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enthusiastic references: ‘Black prince of 
witts, ye most illustrious Dunn’ (p. 7); 
Mistress Drury is ‘ Donns eternall mayde’ 
(p. 12); Donne is 

The late Copernicus in Poetrie, 

That rappt the whole Earth round, and gave it 


sence, 

Of love, to move by his Intelligence ... (p. 38) 
Another practice fairly common in these 
books is the adaptation of Donne’s poems: 
thus, in B.M. Addl. MS. 10309 the first six 
lines of the Epitaph: On himselfe are con- 
verted into a love-lyric (f. 98¥); and ‘A 
Lovers Testament dying for Love’ (f. 50v) 
turns out to be a version of The Will vamped 
up into ten-syllable couplets. Egerton MS. 
2,230 (f. 51¥) contains the following pastiche 
from Donne’s early verse letters in one of 
his characteristic stanzas: 

Nott for thy friendshipp, nor for hope of gayne 

Doth my pen runn soe swiftlye in thy prayse; 

Court for vile flatterye I doe disdayne, 

Envye like treason still itt selfe beetrayes. 

This worke detractions sting doth disinheritt ; 

Hee that gives thee all praise, gives butt thy 

meritt. 
There is little to be gained, however, in mul- 
tiplying examples of this kind of tribute to 
Donne; most are unfortunate. Just when the 
practice of copying and circulating the 
poems of Donne and others was becoming 
most frequent, Drayton published in The 
Battaile of Agincourt ... etc. (1627), an 
Epistle to Henry Reynolds, Of Poets and 
Poesie. Drayton mentions a number of 
English poets, some contemporary, but at 
the end excludes from mention recent 
dramatists and, a little earlier, certain poets: 
‘ . . . but if you shall 

Say in your knowledge that these be not all 

Have writ in numbers, be inform’d that I 

Only my selfe to these few men doe tye, 

Whose workes oft printed, set on every post, 

To publique censure subject have bin most; 

For such whose poems, be they nere so rare, 

In private chambers that incloistered are, 

And by transcription daintyly must goe, 

As though the world unworthy were to know 

Their rich composures, let those men that keepe 

These wonderous reliques in their judgements 

deepe 

And cry them up so, let such Peeces bee 

Spoke of by those that shall came after me, 

I passe not for them... 


Chambers (Donne’s Poems, I. xxxviii) 


plausibly suggests that the rather splenetic 
reference is to Donne’s verse, or perhaps 
one should say that Donne is among the 
poets whom Drayton had in mind. 

24. With Donne’s rise to eminence in the 
Church, a rather different kind of reference 
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begins to appear. Roger Tisdale dedicated 
The Lawyers Philosophy, 1622, ‘To the 
Learned and Reverend John Donne, D. of 
Divinitie, Deane of the Cathedrall Church 
of St. Paule London.’ Much of the dedica- 
tion was printed by Sir Edmund Gosse in 
his Life of Donne (II. 163-4). Tisdale writes, 
‘To your friends I was heretofore bound in 
dutie, and (in our youthfull societie) to your 
selfe in love,’ but I have not been able to 
trace him in any such pursuits. It was no 
doubt a gratifying turning of the tables that 
enabled Donne to read, further on in the 
dedication: ‘ I hope for the love of the Muses 
(who in your Youth initiated you their Son, 
and now in your Age have elected you a 
Patron) you will open the imbraces of 


favour. .:. W. MILGATE. 
(To be continued) 


“SOMMERS HEATE” AGAIN 


JN the 1601-02 edition of Samuel Daniel’s 
Works there appear the following lines 
in Book VI of the Civil Wars: 
9 


That none would thinke, Yorkes hopes, beeing so 
neere dry, 
Could euer flowe againe, and swell so hie. 


10 

Rodon the Riuer by Wainsteed. 
So humble Rodon, Wainsteedes sweete delight, 
that waters Mountioyes solitarie rest, 
Be’ing checkt with Sommers heate, shrinkes out 

of sight 
Downe in his narrow bed, as quite supprest, 
That lately Swolne with forrayne-ayding might, 
Ran boundlesse ouer all, and all possest: 
And now so feeble growne, hath left no more 
Then scarse sustaynes his variable store. 


So now seem’d Yorke; and yet for all remaynes 
The spring that feedes that hope. . . 


13 
For, here, ye looke vpon another Crown, 
An other image of Nobilitie 


Vpon a Powre as yet not ouer-flowne | 
With th’Ocean of all-winning Sov'raintie. 


The image of a river, springing obscurely 
but strengthened with tributaries until it 
becomes mighty and powerful, destined to 
lose its sovereignty in the ocean but some- 
times giving battle before submitting, is 4 
favourite one of Daniel’s in describing the 
rise of rebellious factions. One finds the 
same treatment given, elsewhere in the poem, 
to the Thames, the Severn, the Rhine, and 
the Po. But the use of the image is also 
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indicative of Daniel’s never-resolved 
dichotomy of feeling about the sacredness of 
kingship and the magnaminity of some of 
the engulfed nobles. He was one of Eliza- 
beth’s most assiduous apotheosizers, yet his 
so-titled ““ Panegyric” on James I contains 
some far-from-sycophantic exhortation; and 
he could not refrain from loyally printing 
declarations about such patrons as Essex 
and Mountjoy which, when the patron went 
under a cloud, found their way into a dossier 
of Cecil’s politburo and secret police. 

So it happened that Daniel was always 
revising and deleting material in an attempt 
to stay clear of the Star Chamber. For 
example, two stanzas laudatory of Essex in 
the 1595 and 1599 Civil Wars (II, 126-7) were 
silently omitted in 1601-02, for obvious 
reasons; whereas the next and linked stanza, 
about Mountjoy, was kept with alterations: 
Mountjoy had been whitewashed in the 
Essex trial, and was probationally in favour, 
being useful as Essex’s successor in the Irish 
campaign. But some changes in wording 
(“rendered ” for “ governed,” implying that 
he was not given carte blanche in Ireland 
as Deputy), and Stanza 10 quoted above, 
suggest that his past flirtation with conspiracy 
was not forgotten. 

This brings me to the main point of this 
inquiry. A recollection of Spenser’s pun 
about Somerset’s daughters in Prothalamion 
(1596): “Yet were they bred of Somers- 
heat "—leads one to suspect the same thing 
in “Be’ing checkt with Sommers heate.” 
Edward Somerset, Earl of Worcester, had 
been in the Essex-Mountjoy-Southampton 
clique, but apparently saw the danger far 
enough ahead to leave it and consolidate 
his position with the loyalist faction. He 
took an active part in Essex’s capture and 
testified against him at the trial. What | 
have not been able to discover is for what 
reason might Mountjoy be construed as 
“checkt” by Somerset between 1599 and 
1601. (Mountjoy had bought Wainsted from 
Essex in 1599). Had something happened to 
enable Somerset to “ quite suppress ” Mount- 
joy’s rising reputation as a successful and 
beloved administrator of Irish affairs 
(“lately Swolne with forrayne-ayding 
might”)? The context of the stanza—York’s 
uprising against Henry VI—was, as always, 
fatally tempting to Daniel in its pat resem- 
— a gloss to Book V, Stanza 11 points 
it up: 

This Rebellion was thought to be 
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fostred by some friend of the Duke of 

Yorke, who at this time was in Ireland, 

sent thither to appease a Rebellion: which 

hee effected in such sort, as got him and 
his linage exceeding loue & liking with 

that people euer after. . . 

And to make it more interesting, there was 
of course that other Somerset who was 
York’s mortal enemy. But Mountjoy seems 
to have been riding the crest of the wave, 
retained the Queen’s favour and was made 
Earl of Devonshire by James in 1603. He 
died in 1606, and the stanza was deleted 
from the poem in the edition of 1609. 

I should appreciate it if someone could 
bring to light a reason—other than the refusal 
of his request for recall from Ireland in 
October, 1600—why Mountjoy’s “ solitary 
brooke ” was thought of by Daniel as checked 
by the fierce rays of ‘“‘ Somers heate.” 

One further reason for broaching this 
matter is that Grosart (characteristically, I 
am sorry to have to say) has printed the line 
as “ Being deckt with sommers heate. . .” 
—which of course does not even make sense. 
And since the stanza does not appear else- 
where except in the relatively rare 1601-02 
edition, it must have thoroughly mystified 
any modern reader of the poem. 


Yale University, . LAURENCE MICHEL. 


*THE TEMPEST,’ Ill, i. 13-17 


"THE passage which Furness believes to 
have attracted more attempts at emen- 
dation than any other in Shakespeare, in his 
and the F/ version reads 
My sweet Mistris 
Weepes when she sees me worke, & saies, such 
basenes 
Had never like Executor: I forget: 
But those sweet thoughts, do euen refresh my 
labours, 
Most busie lest, when I do it. 
None so far made is really acceptable, since 
all restrict themselves to line 17 and have 
been made with insufficient reference to the 
lines preceding (what, for instance, is the 
point of ‘I forget:’ ?). The best is the anony- 
mous proposal ‘ most busilyest when jaded ’ 
which, if clumsy, is nevertheless a common 
enough pleonasm, although not occurring 
elsewhere in Shakespeare; but the alteration 
‘jaded’ is unnecessary, since a clue to the 
meaning is to be found in the previous line. 
Though ‘ euen refresh’ may mean ‘ far from 
making my toil worse, my thoughts of 
Miranda give me more strength,’ yet it is 
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only one half of an implied comparison. 
The suggestion that Shakespeare wrote ‘ euer 
refresh’ overcomes the difficulty and leads 
naturally to the emendation in the next line: 
I forget : 
But those sweet thoughts, do euer refresh my 
labours, 

Most busilyest, when I do it. 
The colon after ‘forget’ would indicate 
merely a pause; ‘ but’ would mean ‘ unless’: 
‘I am confused, except when my thoughts of 
Miranda are continually and persistently 
cheering me as I work.’ The two possible 
antecedents of ‘it’ have already been 
thrashed out by previous commentators and 
do not affect the proposed reading; for, 
granting that the printer’s ‘copy’ for The 
Tempest in the Folio was a prompt-copy 
revised or unrevised, they raise the question 
of the stage at which the text became cor- 
rupt, the hazards of which enquiry lie outside 
the scope of a note. H. W. Jones. 


‘THE TEMPEST’: FURTHER 
EMENDATIONS 


IV: i. 179. After he had ‘charmed their 

ears,’ Ariel tells Prospero how he left 

Caliban, Stephano and Trinculo, concluding 
they—follow’d through 

Tooth’d briars, sharpe firzes, pricking gosse, & 

thorns, 

Which entred their frail shins: at last I left them 
I’ th’ filthy mantled poole beyond your Cell, 

— eed up to th’ chins, that the fowle 


ake 
Ore-stunck their feet. 


Malone makes no comment on these lines, 
so, apparently, they were not queried until 
after his time. They are likewise passed by 
Clarke, Staunton, White and Knight. 

Marshall compares ‘the filthy mantled 
poole’ with (V, i., 67) ‘the ignorant fumes 
that mantle their clearer reason.’ It seems 
the pool had a coating of stagnant matter. 
The Cambridge edition holds that we should 
consider ‘feet’ a misprint for ‘ sweat.’ 

It is evident that ‘shins’ is a misprint for 
‘skins,’ for the briars, furze, etc., reached 
much higher than their knees; moreover, we 
have no reason to suppose their shins were 
frail, though their skins were, when con- 
tending with briars, etc., with the result that 
they were pricked. 

As regards ‘chins.’ Before a comparison 
can be made, there must be an opportunity 
for comparing, and with the feet deep under 
water at the time, it was lacking, so the 
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comparison mentioned (lake v. feet) could 
not have been made; therefore the passage 
has not been truly reproduced in the Folio, 
There is further evidence of this in the fact 
that with the filth up to their chins, dancing 
would have been impossible. The text can 
be restored and the said opportunity pro- 
vided by reading ‘shins’ for ‘ chins.’ If the 
water reached a little above the ankles when 
the feet were stationary, then, when moved 
in the course of dancing, the feet were 
exposed at intervals and the unsavoury com- 
parison was possible. 

V, i, 34. Prospero addresses various 
spiriti who have aided his supernatural 
activities, among them— 

Ye Elves of hils, brooks, standing lakes & 

groves,— 
you demy-Puppets, that 

By Moone-shine doe the greene sowre Ringlets 

make, 

Whereof the Ewe not bites: 

Green sour is accepted unquestioningly by 
Malone, Staunton, Verity and Prof. Dover 
Wilson. Cowden Clarke explains that the 
ringlets ‘are supposed to mark where the 
fairies have danced round and which are 
believed to be thereby soured, so that the 
sheep will not eat them.’ The Irving has 
a similar opinion. Once, I thought I was 
the first to discover that green-sour should 
be greensward, but months later found that 
Charles Knight quotes Douce’s emendation, 
which anticipated mine by over a century. 
Knight says he sees no necessity for chang- 
ing to greensward, as ‘the poet, by using 
the epithet green marks the intensity of their 
colour. They are greener than the green 
about them. No description could be more 
accurate of what we still call fairy rings.’ 
I cannot agree with Knight, for having 
intimated grassland in the phrase ‘the 
ringlets whereof the ewe not bites,’ Shake- 
speare would not have assured his theatrical 
audience that the grass was green; nor, 
having said the ringlets were sour, would 
he have added the superfluity that the ewes 
would not eat the grass of which they were 
composed—especially as he appears to have 
drawn a distinction between the ewes and 
the rams, crediting the former with being 
more selective as to their grazing spots. By 
writing greensward he avoided both these 
inanities. In this connection there has been 
mistaken neglect of an early writer by the 
moderns. Compare Winter’s Tale, IV, 
iv., 156, ‘This is the prettiest Low-borne 
Lasse, that ever Ran on the green-sord: 
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Probably, some scribe could not read his 
copy, so guessed ‘sour’ was the word, 
because ‘ the ewe not bites.’ 


HowarD Parsons. 


THE GOOSE IN ‘LEAR’ 
THE words of Kent to Oswald, 


Goose, if I had you u 
I'ld drive ye cackling 


nm Sarum Plain 

ome to Camelot 
(Lear, Il, ii. 88). 

have presented some difficulty to interpreters 
of the play. I believe that a comparison with 
the words of Pandarus in Troilus and Cres- 
sida (V, x. 55) helps to clarify the meaning. 
The words are: 

Some galled goose of Winchester would hiss. 


Here the reference is to the “ diseased prosti- 
tutes especially those inhabiting property in 
Southwark belonging to the Bishop of Win- 
chester.” [Dr. G. B. Harrison] 

It was a popular Elizabethan belief that it 
was at Winchester that King Arthur had his 
capital. Therefore it seems very likely that 
the * goose ’ in Lear is a fellow of the ‘ goose’ 
in Troilus. 

The significance of Kent’s words about 
Oswald could then be seen to be related to 
the theme of immoral sexual relations in the 
play which is indirectly referred to in the 
Fool's prophecy : 

‘When usurers tell their gold i’ th’ field, 

And bawds and whores do churches build. 


GRAHAM JONES. 


CHRISTOPHER STUBBE: TUDOR 
LAWYER AND SON-IN-LAW OF 
JOHN HEYWOOD 


PROFESSOR A. W. REED has noted 

another link between John Heywood 
and legal circles in Christopher Stubbe, son 
of a Prothonotary of the Common Pleas, 
who married Heywood’s daughter Joan about 
1542." But what apparently has not been 
noted elsewhere is that the Lincoln’s Inn 
tradition (so important in the Mores, Ropers, 
Rastells and Staffertons) runs from Edward 


‘Early Tudor Drama (1926), p. 46 & n. The 
Frothonotary tradition was strong: John Roper, 
illiam Roper, and Thomas Roper held the pro- 
thonotaryship of the King’s Bench throughout the 
major part of the sixteenth century and for some 
years Richard Heywood, brother of the dramatist, 
Ropers Ein ray ie rh Se pp. 33, 82-3; 
e of More, ed. E. V. Hitchcock, [EE 
OS 197, 1935], p. xxxv). —_ 


, 
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Stubbe, the father, through Christopher the 
son. 

Edward Stubbe was admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1494;? in 1506-7 he loaned money to 
the Society; and in 1508 he is described as 
Philezer of Kent, to “have and occupy the 
chamber near the Gate, formerly Colup’s 
chamber, for performance and writing his 
office of Filacer, during the time he holds 
that office... .”* In the Council held 
Michaelmas Term, 24 Henry VII, among the 
Officers elected for 1508-9 appears the name 
of Stubbe junior (probably Edward) as 
Butler—that is, Butler for Christmas.‘ In 
1518 Edward ‘ Stubbez’ was called to the 
Bench.’ In 1521, “Edward Stubbys, Pro- 
thonotary, is admitted alone to the chamber 
on the north side of the new Gate, for his 
life.”"* He seems to have died by 1533, for 


? Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn (1897), I, 99— 
‘** because he had been one of the butler’s here "’: 
during the late xvth and the early xvith centuries, 
there were three other such admittances (John 
Porter in 1466-7 [ibid., I, 44], John More, senior, 
in 1470 [I, 51], and Lynsell in 1520 [, 195]). 

Edward Stubbe was thus a contemporary and 
close associate of John More and John Roper, 
among others. 

* [bid., I, 149. The work of filacers, rather simi- 
lar in some respects to that of the prothonotaries, 
was mainly with the files of writs, They 
made out writs of common process and 
also made the entries in the plea rolls .. . 

At this time they were about sixteen in number. 
(Margaret Hastings, The Court of Common Pleas 
[1947], pp. 145-6.) 

The Kent connection is doubtless of significance 
in view of the Roper family’s importance in Kentish 
affairs—both in its own right (“a woorthye pede- 
gree,’ wrote Harpsfield, by the mother’s side “* one 
of the chiefest and auncient families in Kent . . .”) 
and through John Roper’s marriage to the daughter 
of Sir John Fineux, C.J.K.B., of Canterbury (see 
Harpsfield’s More, EETS ed., p. 5; Hogrefe, 
PMLA, xlvii [1932], 523-33; Roper’s More, EETS 
ed., xxix ff.). 

It is noteworthy, in view of Roper’s relationship 
to Sir John Fineux, that the First Prothonotary (as 
well as the Filacers) were appointed by the Chief 
Justice (see Hastings, op. cit., pp. 107 ff.). 

“Black Books, 1, 151. This elective office of 
Butler was for the Christmas revels, and it is not 
to be confused with the administrative office of 
butler (from which, and virtue of his service as, 
Stubbes had been elected to membership in the 
Society). 

5 Ibid., I, 188. The call was apparently not acted 
upon, for there is this entry in 1520 (I, 195): 

Master Stubbes was called to the Council and 
Society, and pardoned all vacations, burdens, 
offices and attendances; he gave 53s. 4d. 
(And, pertaining to the name, there is this foot- 
note: “ Walter, the only other Fellow of the name 
at this time, was already a Bencher . . .”’) 
* Ibid., 1, 198 (June 20, 1521). 
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entries in the Black Books in that year refer 
to him as deceased.’ 

Christopher Stubbe was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1528.* In 1539, he was called 
to the bar, along with William Rastell.? The 
final entry in the Black Books of the Society 
pertaining to Christopher Stubbe is a fine of 
26s. 8d. for not being Pensioner, in 1550.'° 
(Perhaps Christopher fled to Louvain with 
the Rastells and the Clements.” 

On a joint conveyance of property to 
William Rastell in 1542, by John and Joan 
Heywood and by Christopher and Joan 
Stubbe, Reed has commented : 

I imagine, therefore, that Joan Stubbs, 

Heywood’s daughter, thus took her dowry 

and marriage settlement, being then newly 

married at the age, say, of eighteen. .. .'” 

The significant aspects of Christopher 
Stubbe’s relation to John Heywood are, 
first, that he is yet another link with legal 
circles; second, that it is another link with 
the common law; and, finally, that Edward 
and Christopher Stubbe are two more men 
of this family group who followed in the 
Lincoln’s Inn tradition. 

” Ibid., 1, 234 (May 22, 1533): 

Mr Rockwood shall have the chamber the 
whiche Mr Stubbys kept hys offyce yn, 
for that he ys Chef Prenotary of the 
Comon Place, as Mr Stubbys was... 
Ibid., 1, 235 (November, 1533): 
Nicholas Rockwood to have the chamber 
next to the Gate, where Mr Edward Stubbe 
lately had his office, in the same way 
as Mr Stubbe had it in his lifetime. . . . 

* Ibid., 1, 220 (June, 1528); Lincoln’s Inn Admis- 
sions describes him as son of Edward S. (I, 44). 

* Trinity Term, 1539 (ibid., I, 254). 

° Tbid., I, 296 (4 Edward VI, 1550): ‘ Stubbes 
and Rosecarrocke fined 26s. 8d. each for not being 
Pensioner.” Stubbes was second alternate Butler 
this year. 

™ Cf, Reed, Early Tudor Drama, p. 87; Routh, 
More and His Friends, p. 143. 

22 Early Tudor Drama, p. 46. 


BOSWELL AND LITERARY PROPERTY 


The Literary Career of James Boswell, 

Esq. (pp. 137-141) Professor F. A. Pottle 
examines the unusual procedure adopted by 
Boswell of separately off-printing Johnson’s 
Letter to Lord Chesterfield and his Conver- 
sation with George III as the corresponding 
sheets of the Life of Johnson went through 
the press in 1790. He points out that these 
were later entered at Stationers’ Hall, on 
29 April 1791, and advertised obscurely in 
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some of the newspapers, but not apparently 
sold or otherwise circulated. One asks what 
was the purpose of this obscure procedure, 
i would seem that Boswell wished to pro- 
tect these most valuable sections of the Life 
against newspaper piracy. Pottle, however, 
comes to the conclusion that his ulterior 
motive was quite otherwise: that, as part 
of a planned advertising campaign for the 
Life (published 16 May 1791), he was 
deliberately setting a trap for the news- 
papers, and when some of them fell into 
it by extracting these sensational episodes, 
“he forced them to print an apology of his 
own composition, which was in effect 
excellent ‘ publicity’ for his book ” (p. 141), 

There is, however, a hitherto unnoted 
paragraph in The Public Advertiser of Tues- 
day, 17 May, 1791 (no. 17,741), that offers 
an impediment to this latter view and 
enforces the simple argument that Boswell 
was genuinely concerned to protect his 
copyright. The paragraph is _ headed 
“Literary Property” and because of its 
crucial importance as evidence in the case 
I quote it in full: 


Mr. Boswell has attempted a new and 
ingenious limitation of literary property, 
by entering separately in Stationers Hall, 
two valuable articles in his life of Dr. 
Johnson, viz., the Conversation with the 
King, and the Letter to Lord Chesterfield; 
both of which were advertised some time 
ago, price half a guinea each.—And then 
having thus secured them, as he would 
maintain, has introduced them into his 
great work. How far this will be 
effectual, must be left to the glorious 
uncertainty of the Law. 

This explicit statement is clear evidence 
for the view that Boswell was seeking to 
preserve his property in the two passages; 
such at any rate was the contemporary view. 
It may be objected that the paragraph might 
have been inserted by Boswell himself to 
spring the trap upon the poaching news- 
papers to force them by its overt threat 
of prosecution to publish an apology for 
their invasion of his literary property, thus 
carrying through his advertising scheme 
exactly as he had planned it. 

With that objection I would agree to the 


extent of accepting Boswell’s authorship of 


the paragraph as highly probable. It is a 
statement so precisely informed about his 
intention, and about the details of his 
unusual procedure, that the matter of it at 
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least was most likely obtained direct from 
him, and perhaps in the very form as 
printed. It is likely, too, that Boswell would 
have wished it inserted at this date. The 
motive, however, could not have been the 
ulterior one that the objection assumes. For 
whoever it was that inserted it, the effect 
(and probably the intention too) was not 
to trap the offending newspapers; on the 
contrary it appeared in time to give them 
fair and public warning before any offence 
had been committed. 

It is important to observe that the 
information, with its accompanying threat 
of prosecution, appeared on the day 
immediately following the publication of the 
Life in a paper so widely read as The 
Public Advertiser. No extracts from the 
Life could have appeared before this warn- 
ing was thus publicly issued; by quick work 
in the newspaper offices extracts could, at 
the earliest, have appeared only simul- 
taneously with it. If we accept Pottle’s 
theory of a cunning scheme to score off 
the newspapers, the appearance of this para- 
graph in The Public Advertiser on 17 May 
must have exploded Boswell’s close-laid 
plot before it took effect. If, further, it 
was Boswell himself who inserted the para- 
graph, Pottle’s theory would involve the 
assumption that he positively knew that the 
Letter and the Conversation were to be 
reprinted in some of the newspapers on that 
same day. Otherwise it was a pointless 
gamble to publish this threat as soon as 
he did. The surer way to catch the news- 
papers in the wrong would have been to 
hold his hand a little longer, especially as 
not all of them came out on a Tuesday. 
Why should he not wait until the fish were 
securely on his hook? 

All things considered, it seems very likely 
that the paragraph, written by Boswell, was 
inserted by him, not with disingenuous 
motives, but genuinely to protect his 
literary property in the Letter and the Con- 
versation. If that was his intention from 
the beginning of this business it had now 

me absolutely necessary, when putting 
the Life into the hands of the public, that 
he should make clear his legal position and 
issue a timely warning to the covetous press. 

The procedure, if his, was admittedly not 
completely successful in preventing the 
newspapers from extracting these special 
Passages. A note by Nichols (quoted by 
Pottle, p. 138) gives the information that 
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“On the first publication of this work the 
newspapers eagerly seized on portions of 
it,” and he transcribes the apology that 
Boswell himself drafted and forced these 
newspapers to publish. But how many of 
them, unaware of the threat of prosecution 
or else not intimidated by it, had extracted 
the Letter and Conversation, about which 
Boswell was chiefly concerned and to which 
alone the apology refers? There were prob- 
ably very few, and less than there would 
have been if this warning had not appeared 
when it did. Pottle does not name any, and 
the only one I have discovered is The Lon- 
don Packet. The evidence comes from the 
St. James's Chronicle of 21 May 1791 
(no. 4,696) where, under the same heading 
of “ Literary Property,” the apology of The 
London Packet is quoted. 

Except for a misprint, this is identical 
with Boswell’s draft as preserved by Nichols, 
and is accompanied in the Chronicle (which 
had not itself been guilty) by significant 
comments. After a reference to Mason’s 
prosecution of the bookseller Murray for 
having inserted a poem of Gray’s in his 
collection of that author’s works, “ beyond 
what he had a right to take,” it is observed 
that Boswell has behaved much better in 
similar circumstances, and the apology in 
The London Packet, with its reference to 
Boswell’s candid agreement not to prosecute, 
is quoted as evidence. It concludes with a 
statement conciliatory to all concerned and 
highly flattering to Boswell’s sense of mag- 
nanimity: ‘“‘ This is a fair specimen of con- 
fidence, and that liberality which should 
subsist between the different votaries of 
Literature.” The tone of that remark con- 
veys the very opposite of any supicion of 
disingenuousness in Boswell’s behaviour, 
unless of course, in the jargon of modern 
newspaper practice, these comments were 
themselves “inspired” by Boswell. That, 
I suppose, is not wholly impossible, 
especially as they occur in the St. James’s 
Chronicle, the paper printed by Henry 
Baldwin, with whom as his friend and 
printer Boswell was closely co-operating at 
this time for the success of the Life. What- 
ever his intentions in the matter, Boswell 
certainly had no wish to make enemies 
of the newspapers, which in one way and 
another had always been most serviceable 
to his ambitions as an author and his itch 
for public notice. 

On the further question why Boswell 
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made no protest, as it seems, against the 
reprinting of the Letter and the Conversa- 
tion later on in the monthly magazines and 
reviews, we may accept Pottle’s suggestion 
(p. 140) that, by the time they appeared 
there, the success of the Life was assured 
and the whole edition likely soon to be 
sold. The Letter, it may be noted, was 
reprinted on the verso of the title page to 
the volume of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for the second half of 1791. That could not 
have appeared until the end of July; more 
probably not until the end of the year, since 
it occurs in the preliminary matter to the 
collected volume, in a gathering separate 
from the July number. By that time the 
sensational matters of the Letter and the 
Conversation were no longer novelties on 
which the sales of the Life might depend, 
and Boswell in consequence no longer had 
reason to confine them within his own book. 
At this stage his literary property could 
earn him more in the way of fame by 
being put out to use, and Nichols may 
have had his tacit permission for the 
reprint in The Gentleman's Magazine. 
Boswell had never been a supporter of 
the more extreme claims to copyright. Both 
the newspaper paragraphs adduced in this 
note have the heading “ Literary Property.” 
This may have been intended as a reminder 
of the part Boswell had played in the Scot- 
tish courts in defeating the claim of the 
London booksellers to perpetual copyright, 
an account of which he had given in his 
pamphlet The Decision of the Court of 
Session, upon the Question of Literary 


Property, 1774. Coun J. Horne. 
University College, Leicester. 


A SIMILE IN ‘SAMSON AGONISTES ’ 


But who is this, what thing of sea or land? 
Female of sex, it seems, 

That so bedeck’d ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Gadire 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and streamers waving ,.. . 


EWTON’S comment on this famous 
simile, that ‘the thought of comparing 

a woman to a ship is not entirely new, and 
his citation of a parallel in Plautus and of 
Warburton’s note on the ship-tire head-dress 


*Samson Agonistes, 710-18, Poetical Works of 
— Milton, ed. H. J. Todd (London, 1826), IV. 
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in The Merry Wives of Windsor (III, iii., 53, 
in the New Cambridge Edition)’ are sup. 
ported by Todd with parallels from Barnabe 
Ryche’s Room for a Gentleman and Parrot’s 
Springes of Woodcocks. Milton may also 
have been remembering two passages from 
plays by Jonson, a greater than Parrot or 
Ryche and therefore more likely to have 
been read by Milton, which lend some 
additional colour to the theory that the bitter 
humour of Samson Agonistes may be due 
to influence from earlier comic modes.* The 
first is in The Divell is an Asse, where Pug 
promises Mrs. Fitzdottrell : 

I will contriue it so, that you shall goe 

To Playes, to Masques, to Meetings, and to 

Feasts. 


For, why is all this Rigging, and fine Tackle, 
Mistris, 


If you neat handsome vessells, of good sayle, 
Put not forth euer, and anon, with your nets 
Abroad into the world. It is your fishing.‘ 
The second parallel occurs in The Staple of 
Newes, in a scene where several men have 
been waiting some time for the appearance 
of the Lady Pecunia, a masculine experience 
not confined, where ladies are concerned, 
to the seventeenth century. Peny-Boy Canter 
explains: 
She is not rigg’d, Sir, setting forth some Lady, 
Will cost as much as furnishing a Fleete. 
Here she is come at last, and like a Galley 
Guilt i’ the prow.’ 
These two plays were first printed in 1631. 
If Milton was recollecting these tart des- 
criptions of female ostentation the parallels 
may lend some support to Professor Parker's 
recent, and very controversial, theory that 
Milton worked on Samson Agonistes some 
thirty years earlier than has commonly been 


supposed.® PETER URE. 


* Paradise Regain’d etc., . . . ed. T. Newton 
(London 1760), I. 258-9. 

*See D. C. Boughner, ‘ Milton’s Harapha and 
Renaissance Comedy,’ E.L.H. (1944). 

“The Divell is an Asse, Il. ii. 109-114, Ben 
ag ed. Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 1938), 

of 

5 The ow of Newes, Il. v. 42-5, ibid., VI. 320. 

* See R. Parker on the dating of S.A., P.Q., 
June, 1949. 


A VERSIFIED WILL 


THE Will of John Hedges was probably 
the only such document in verse ever 
admitted for probate. 

The Father, Sir Wm Hedges was the eldest 
son of Robt Lacey alias Hedges of Youghal 
Co. Cork., Sir Wm was born at Coole, Co. 
Cork, 1632. 
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The fifth day of May 

Being airy and gay 

To Hip not inclin’d, 

But of vigorous Mind. 

And my Body in health 

I'll dispose of my wealth, 

And all I’m to leave, 

On this side the Grave, 

To some one or other 

And I think to my Brother. 
But because I foresaw, 

That my Brethren in Law, 

If I did not take care, 

Wou'd come in for their share ; 
Which I no ways intended, 
Till their Manners are mended ; 
(And of that God knows theres no sign) 
I do therefore enjoyn, 

And do strictly Command, 
(Of which Witness my Hand) 
That nought I have got, 

Be brought into Hotchpot ; 
But I give and Devise, 

As much as in me lies, 

To the Son of my Mother 

My nown dear Brother 

To have and to hold 

All my Silver and Gold, 

As the affectionate Pledges 


Of his Brother 
John Hedges. 


Sir. 

The above is a Copy of the Last Will and 
Testament of my late worthy Friend and 
Master John Hedges Esq. of most gratefull 
Memory, whose Amiable qualities were so 
universally confessed, that for me to expa- 
tiate upon, would be like throwing a Glassful 
of water into the Sea. Therefore without 
further Preliminary, I shall proceed to satisfy 
your curiosity in giving you to the best of 
my remembrance, what I can call to mind 
of the History of it. And first by way of 
Introduction, I must take notice of what per- 
haps you are no stranger to, as you had a 
Trust Connexion with the Departed, That 
his Father Sir William Hedges whose original 
name was Lacy, had Two Wives, by the First 
he had Two Sons and a Daughter, and by 
the Second Two Sons, namely the Devisor 
John Hedges, and his younger Brother 
Charles who survived him, and by what 
I heard related, his half Brethren not treat- 
ing him so well as in all probability he had 
reason to expect, or perhaps deserved, took 
umbrage at them, and when he was a Student 
in the University about the Year 1712, He 
wrote His younger Brother Charles a 
ludicrous Letter, inclosing the aforesaid 
Testamentary Verses, telling him that 
notwithstanding the jocousness of them 
it was then what he seriously meant. 
Charles Hedges then a youth showed 
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the Letter and Verses to Sir James 
Bateman, a near Relation by Blood or 
Affinity, who said young gentleman don’t 
make light of them but keep them by you, 
they may be of service to you hereafter and 
so it proved about 25 years after, when his 
Brother John died June 20. 1737 aged 48. 
As he had some time before talked of making 
a Will and given some intimations preparity 
thereto, to do justice to Mr. Charles Hedges 
memory, he caused diligent search to be 
made if any such Will could be found, but 
no such could be found, or any knowledge 
that any such Will was made, he then Exhi- 
bited those Testamentary Verses as a Will, 
and Administration Granted him thereupon, 
whereby he came into all his Brother John’s 
Personal as well as real Estate, exclusive of 
their Brethren of the half Blood, the thing 
was not done in a Hurry or Clandestly, for 
a full Month passed in searching before the 
Versified Will was proved in the Commons, 
the Testator at the time of his Death was 
Treasurer to the then Prince of Wales, who 
had the highest Esteem for him as a truly 
Loyal Servant and sincere Friend, in spite 
of all Temptations to quit his Interest. He 
had before been sometime Envoy to the 
Court of Turin, where he gave the greatest 
satisfaction, and now after this long detail 
I hope your curiosity is fully satisfied in 
what you required of me, I herewith send 
you a Signing of my Royal Mistress the 
Princess Dowager of Wales of the year 1752 
cut off a cancelled Writing, & also a 
Letter wrote to me by that worthy Bene- 
factor to Mankind the Revd Dr. Stephen 
Hales R.S.S. the good old Gentleman is now 
quite on the decline, and I believe not likely 
to visit this Metropolis any more, not but 
that he may still continue a few years more 
carrying on his Studies at Teddington for 
the general good. I also send you a Speci- 
men of Dr. Birch’s writing which Mr. Loch- 
man procured by a Finesse, whereby you 
may obtain more your self if you find matter 
to work upon, but Mum for what is there 
mentioned, and my last line makes me Mum 
too who am 
Yours most cordially 
Edwd Godfrey. 
London Decr 15. 1758. 
Addressed— 
To the Revd 
Dr. Macro 
at Littlehaugh in 
Suffolk. 


H. C. HILt. 
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MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. MARGARET MOSES 
1558-1853 


Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F:S.A., 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Society, 
London, 1912 


A transcript of the entries in the original 
registers to 1812 was made some years ago 
by the late Dr. J. Jackson Howard, F.S.A.., 
Maltravers Herald Extraordinary, a former 
Treasurer of the Society. 


HIS church was one of the most ancient 
buildings in the city, the living having 
been given to the Priory of St. Faith, 
Hersham, Norfolk in 1105 by the founder, 
Robert Fitzwalter in remembrance of a vow 
made to the saint for loosing the fetters of 
him and his wife Sybil and bringing them 
out of prison. Later the patronage was 
with Edward III and continued with his 
successors. 

The Saint to whom the church was dedi- 
cated was the daughter of Edward the Exile 
of Scotland, in which position she did much 
in the way of promoting the religious life of 
Scotland, and was famed for her many 
charities. She died about 1067 in Edinburgh 
Castle. 

According to Stowe the name Moses or 
Moyses was so called from a benefactor of 
that name but this is doubtful. In the Cor- 
nish dialect mos or moz means maid or 
virgin.’ If the founder of the church was 2 
Cornish man the suffix would more likely 
mean “ virgin.” 

The old church which was built in or 
before the 12th century, stood on the east 
side of Friday Street; it was repaired in 
1627 when Simon Price and John Whitcomb 
were churchwardens but burnt in the Great 
Fire of 1666 and not rebuilt, the parish 
being united to that of S. Mildred, Bread 
Street. Part of the site of the old church 
was sold to the City for widening of an 
alley between Friday Street and Bread Street. 
The money obtained was applied to the 
paving and decoration of S. Mildred’s 
church. Part of the churchyard remained 
but this has now disappeared in Queen 
Victoria Street. 

John Rogers, the first to suffer martyrdom 
in this country in Queen Mary I’s reign, was 
rector here and rector of S. Sepulchre’s in 
1550. He was burnt in Smithfield in 1555 
*In the Cornish Dictionary by F. W. P. Jago. 
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and left a wife and eleven children. Robert 
Hill, appointed rector in 1607, was a 
prolific author. Benjamin Needler, bor 
1620 became rector in 1648. He was one of 
those who in January 1648 signed the 
“Serious and Faithful Representation to 
General Fairfax, petitioning for the life of 
King Charles I, the maintenance of Parlia- 
ment and against the proceedings of the 
Army.” He resigned this living in 1662 and 
retired to Hampshire where he died in 1682. 
Richard Baxter says of him “ A very humble 
and peaceful divine.” In this church was a 
monument to the memory of Sir John Allott, 
Knt., Lord Mayor and Mayor of the Staple 
of England, died 15th Sept. 1591, in the year 
of his Mayoralty, aged 66. 

On Oct. 15, 1561. Lady Dobbes late the 
wyff of Sir Richard Dobes, Knyght, and 
Skynner and Mayor in 1552, was buried 
here. 

1602. Nov. 14. John Brooke of Standon 
co. Hartford, yoman and Ellen Godffreye, 
widow of Standon aforesaid. Lic. from Mr. 
Blackwell. 

1609. Nov. 4. Robert Somnar and Mary 
Platt both of them of Ware towne, co. Hart- 
ford, Lic. 

1615. Dec. 3. William Curtis of Nassinge 
[Nazeing], Essex yeoman and Mary Rawlyns 
of Wormley, Lic. 

1619. Jan. 12. William Ingrye of Shep- 
wreth [Shepreth] co. Cambrydg, gent and 
Elizabeth Kynge widow of Ware, co. Hart- 
ford, Lic. 

1632. Feb. 12. John Pemberton of St 
Peters in St Albans Esquier and Elisabeth 
Awdly of St Margaret Moses, Friday Street, 
vidua, Lic. ; 

1651. Mar. 23. William North livinge in 
Deewath [Datchworth] in Hartfurdsheere 
and Elizabeth Sible in Wellun [Welwyn] in 
Hartfursheare. 

1817. Feb. 8. William Bennett of Saint 
Albans co Hertford, B, and Sarah Clark of 
St. Margaret Moses, London, S. in St 
Mildred, Lic. W.H. Wit: Geo Horwood, 
Geo Bennett, Catherine Bennett. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


SOME NOTES ON THE OSSIANIC 
CONTROVERSY 

JN his study of the Ossianic controversy, 

J. S. Smart has credited Dr. Ferdinando 

Warner’s pamphlet, Remarks on the History 

of Fingal and Other Poems of Ossian 
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Translated by Macpherson with being the 
first published attack on Macpherson’s 
poems.' The date at the end of the pam- 
phlet indicates that it was completed on 
February 2, 1762, and it was reviewed in 
the March number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine for that year. 

There is evidence, however, that Warner 
had believed Macpherson’s poems to be 
genuine translations and that it was Charles 
O’Conor of Belanagare, to whom he had 
turned for assistance in his research for his 
history of Ireland, who had pointed out to 
him the flaws which marked Macpherson’s 
poems as forgeries. 

The O’Conor-Warner correspondence 
must have begun early in June, 1761, for 
in a letter to Dr. John Curry dated June 
24, 1761, O’Conor writes :* 

I had last post received a letter from 
Mr. Warner, in London, who is writing 
the general history of Ireland. You may 
have seen his letter to the nobility and 
gentry on this subject in ‘ Faulkner’s 
Journal.’ He solicits my assistance or 
rather contributions. He writes politely, 
and puts some queries relative to several 
things advanced in the ‘ Dissertations.” 
There is also a letter from O’Conor to 

Warner dated June 26, 1761, which is 
obviously his answer to the Warner letter 
to which he had referred in his letter to 
Curry.‘ The letter discusses Irish history and 
historical sources and is the beginning of 
the assistance O’Conor gave Warner in his 
research into the early history of Ireland, 
assistance which Warner was later to 
acknowledge.°® 

Warner implies in his dedication to Lord 
Lyttelton that he had not read (and pre- 
sumably had not discussed) Macpherson’s 
Fingal until after his return from Dublin 
and that he had always been inclined to 
doubt the authenticity of Macpherson’s 


‘J. S. Smart, James Macpherson, An Episode In 
Literature, London, 1905, pp. 131-132. 

*Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, Report and Appendix (Part 
I), London, 1881, p. 469. 

*ie., O’Conor’s Dissertations on The Antient 
History of Ireland, Dublin, 1753. 

“Stowe MSS., Ashburnham Collection, R.I.A., 
BI.1, Letter from Charles O’Conor to Ferdinando 
Warner, dated June 26, 1761. 

‘Ferdinando Warner, The History of Ireland . . . 
to the Year 1171 . . . with a preliminary dissertation 
on the antient and present state . . . of that 
Kingdom, Dublin, 1770, p. ii. 
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poems.* Yet further on in the dedication 
he says: 

The Name of Fingal is the Name of a 
particular District in Ireland: And if 
what I heard there is true, that many 
manuscript Copies of this epic Poem are 
to be met with in the hands of the Irish, 
of which there is not One in Scotland— 
for Mr. Macpherson I hear owns that 
he took it all from the mouth of an Old 
North British Bard—then, my Lord, to 
speak impartially upon this Circumstance, 
I think the Irish have full as good a Title 
to the Honour of this Poem as the 
Caledonian Britons. This however may 
be best determined by the Translation 
which is advertised at Dublin to be making 
ready for the Press from the authentic 
manuscripts.’ 

This statement establishes that fact that 
Warner had discussed the poems of Ossian 
while he was in Dublin, whether he had 
read Fingal at that time or not. 

It is clear, too, that he was intimately 
associated with Michael Reilly, O’Conor’s 
business agent, while he was in Dublin and 
that he was in correspondence with O’Conor 
on historical matters at this time.* Whether 
he saw O’Conor while he was in Dublin, 
the correspondence now available for 
examination does not reveal. 

In a letter from O’Conor to Curry dated 
June 4, 1762, there is this statement: 

I know not whether I acquainted you in 
my last that I had a long letter from 
Dr. Warner on Irish history ancient and 
modern. ... He still has credulity enough 
to think the epic poem of ‘Fingal’ a 
translation. I endeavoured to cure him 
of his prejudice by arguments that I think 
are unanswerable, till the original is pro- 
duced, what I am sure cannot be 
produced.°® 
The “ last” letter from O’Conor to Curry 

is dated May 14, 1762,?° so that it is clear 
that Warner’s letter must have come before 
that date. Just how much earlier it may 
have arrived it is not possible to determine 
from the manuscripts now available. It 

* Ferdinando Warner, Remarks on the History of 
Fingal and Other Poems of Ossian: Translated by 
Mr. Macpherson In A Letter to the Right Honour- 
i “ane L., London, 1762, pp. 5, 6. 

ld., p. ©. 

* Stowe PMSS.. Ashburnham Collection. R.I.A., 
B.I.1. and Hist. MSS. Comm. pp. 469, 470. 


* Hist. Mss. Comm. p. 470. 
*° Ibid. 
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could have come while O’Conor was still 
in Dublin. It is understandable that in such 
an event O’Conor might have neglected to 
mention it to Curry in the midst of the more 
urgent matters that engrossed them at that 
time. 

Even if we concede that Warner wrote 
the letter after he had written his pamphlet, 
we are justified in interpreting the sen- 
tence “He still has the credulity to think 
the epic poem of ‘Fingal’ a translation,” 
as meaning that there had been a previous 
attempt on O’Conor’s part to convince 
Warner that the poems were forgeries. The 
only other reasonable interpretation of the 
sentence would be that O’Conor meant that 
Warner still believed the poems a transla- 
tion despite the attack he had made on them 
in his pamphlet. But O’Conor does not men- 
tion the pamphlet, nor does he make any 
reference to it in his own Dissertations on 
Macpherson’s poems in 1766. Even if we 
accept this interpretation, it is difficult to 
believe that nothing had been said on this 
subject by O’Conor when Warner was seek- 
ing information from him on the very 
periods of history in which Cuchullin and 
Fionn would be mentioned. 

Moreover, if O’Conor wrote his answer 
to the letter to which he refers after Warner 
had written his pamphlet, and if he is 
referring to the pamphlet rather than 
to some previous attempt of his to convince 
Warner that the poems were forgeries, then 
it is difficult to see what other arguments 
O’Conor could have advanced that would 
have had any meaning to Warner. He 
could have gone into greater detail as to 
the history of that early period, but it is 
doubtful that more on that aspect of the 
subject would have convinced Warner if the 
arguments he had himself advanced in the 
pamphlet had not. O’Conor could have 
pointed out Macpherson’s errors in his 
linguistic discussion as he did later in his 
own attack, but this would have had little 
meaning to Warner, who knew no Irish. It 
would have been equally futile for O’Conor 
to have tried to make Warner see that 
Macpherson’s heroes did not behave like 
old Celtic heroes; that the tone of the poems 
had nothing in common with the Irish 
literary tradition. That sort of argument 
would have been meaningful only to some- 
one who had some knowledge of Irish 
literature. 

In any event this letter establishes the 
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fact that Warner had believed Macpherson’s 
poems to be authentic translations and that 
O’Conor had pointed out to him the flaws 
which marked the poems as forgeries. The 
letters cited also indicate that from June, 
1761, O’Conor had been supplying Warner 
with historical information concerning the 
very period of Irish history that was involved 
in Macpherson’s poems; and that to 
O’Conor, therefore, must go the credit for 
having inspired the first published attack 
on Macpherson’s poems, and for having sup- 
plied some of the historical arguments which 
Warner used in making that attack. 


CATHERINE A. SHEEHAN. 


MATURIN’S BIRTH-DATE 


"THE D.N.B. birth-date of C. R. Maturin 

(1782) is still being printed in recent 
texts.’ This date was first questioned in 1923 
by N. Idman, who discovered in the records 
of Trinity College that Maturin entered in 
1795 at the age of 15.7, Idman’s date of 
1780 was accepted by W. Scholten,’ and 
was verified by the publication in 1937 of 
The Correspondence of Sir Walter Scott and 
Charles Robert Maturin. There, in a letter 
from Mrs. Maturin to Scott of April 19, 
1825, Maturin’s birth date was definitely set 
as September 28, 1780.‘ 

The same letter establishes the date of 
Maturin’s marriage as October, 1824, so that 
year before and was therefore, as Idman 
he was 24 years old then, and not 23 as 
Idman guessed. Maturin was ordained the 
discovered from the marriage license, a 
reverend at the time of his marriage. 


A. M. BUCHAN. 


*v. The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed. H. J. C. 
Grierson (London), III (1932), 257, fn. 

Baugh, Brooke, et. al, A Literary History of 
England (New York, 1948), 1196. 

?N. Idman, Charles Robert Maturin (London, 
1923), 312, n.6. 

*'W. Scholten, Charles Robert Maturin (Amster- 
dam, 1933), 10, fn. 

“The Correspondence of Sir Walter Scott and 
Charles Robert Maturin (Austin, 1937), 109. On 
p. 2, the date is given as September 25, one of 
several typographical confusions in the text. 


BLAKE’S ‘HEAD DOWNWARDS’ 


JN “A Vision of the Last Judgment ” Blake 
writes: “‘ The Modern Church Crucifies 
Christ with the Head Downwards.” 


? Geoffrey Keynes, ed.: Poetry and Prose of 
William Blake, Nonesuch Press, 1932, p. 842. 
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Although Peter at his own request was 
crucified head downwards, there seems to 
be no relationship between this tradition and 
Blake’s remark. 

Just why Blake incorporated Head Down- 
wards into his image may perhaps be better 
understood when it is realized that, “ Even 
in their executions they [Jews] were 
separated from other criminals, and till the 
fourteenth century, they were hung between 
two dogs, and with the head downwards.” 

What Blake is apparently conveying is 
that Christ, born a Jew, has had his teach- 
ings so mutilated by the Modern Church 
(that is, all Christian sects now existing) 
that in effect Christ is being treated not 
merely as a criminal but as a criminal of 
a scorned religion. 

That the above interpretation of Head 
Downwards is in keeping with Blake’s con- 
ceptions should be apparent from even a 
quick perusal of “ The Everlasting Gospel ” 
as well as from other of his poems and 


prose writings. NorMANn NATHAN. 
Utica College, 
Syracuse University. 


*W. E. H. Lecky: Rationalism in Europe, D. 
Appleton and Co., 1866, v. 2, p. 265. 


CHANTRY WATER-MILL 
STORRINGTON, SUSSEX 


Sussex Weekly Advertiser, May 8, 1809. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Partner- 
ship lately subsisting between the 
undersigned John Harland and Stephen 
Marten of Storrington, in Sussex, was this 
day dissolved by mutual consent. All per- 
sons having any Claims or Demands on us 
on account of the said partnership are 
desired immediately to deliver their accounts 
to the said John Harland that they may be 
discharged. And all Persons that stand 
indebted to us are desired to pay their 
respective debts to the said John Harland 
before the 24th of June next, May 1, 1809. 
John Harland,’ Stephen Marten. 
Sussex Weekly Advertiser, April 17, 1815. 
Notice is hereby given that the co-partner- 
ship between John Harland and John 
Marten of Storrington in the county of 
Sussex, millers, was this day dissolved by 
mutual consent and that all Persons having 
Claims on the said co-partnership to deliver 


* John Harland, of Lindfield, miller, m. Elizabeth 
Charten of Ferring, 1801. 
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an Account thereof to the said John Marten 
and all persons indebted to the said co- 
partnership are desired to pay the Amount 
of their respective debts to the said John 
Marten who will carry on the business 
separately on his own account. Dated Ist 
April, 1815. John Harland, John Marten. 
Sussex Weekly Advertiser, May 8, 1815. 
Storrington Water Corn Mill, Dwelling 
House and Meadow Lands to be sold by 
Mr. Challon on Monday Sth June, 1815, at 
the White House, Storrington at four o’clock 
in the afternoon in two Lots a very valuable 
Freehold Estate situated at Storrington in 
the occupation of Mr. John Marten a yearly 
tenant. Lot 1. A Water Corn Mill and 
Windmill in full trade with two pair of 
stones each and a convenient Dwelling 
House and Garden, newly erected store- 
house, a stable, and two acres of Pasture 
Land called the Hovelsmead consisting of 
by admeasurement 2 acres, 2 roods and ten 
perches. The property may be viewed with 
leave of the Tenant and further particulars 
known by applying (if by letter to be free of 
postage) to the Auctioneer or Mr. Mant of 


Storrington. A. E. MARTEN. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


JNSCRIPTIONS in St. Nicholas Church- 
yard, Whitehaven, Cumberland: 

(1) Mrs. Anne Eliott, only surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Francis Eliott Bt of 
Stobs in the county of Roxborough d 
April 7 1839 aged 67. 

(2) John Walker, late of Deeping in the 
county of Lincs. departed this life Feb 
27 1824 in his 51st year. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


A SONNET BY THE MOTHER OF 
ALICE MEYNELL 


[N an anonymous ‘ Mirror of the Months,’ 

1826, Alice Meynell recognized “little 
thin springs of thoughts ” that were to flower 
later in the poetry of Coventry Patmore. 
“There was nothing else to hint that the 
book was the work of a father of a poet, 
but the father of one among all poets was 
manifestly the author,” and indeed the book 
was the work of P. G. Patmore. By the 
kindness of Alice Meynell’s children I am 
permitted to print a hitherto unpublished 
sonnet by Christiana Thompson: it is written 
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on a blank leaf of her daughter’s translation 
of Adolf Venturi’s ‘The Madonna in Italian 
Art.’ May not I say that the sonnet was the 
work of a mother of a poet, manifestly the 
work of the mother of one among all poets? 


To a vision of Our Lady seen by me, 
Christiana Thompson, during the Benedic- 
tion Service at the little old church, before 
it was pulled down, on Turnham Green. 
(Written on returning home.) 


Sonnet 


Grand as a pageant of the orient skies 
When onward presses the great birth of day, 
And sweeter than the star of splendid ray 
Set in the amber space when darkness dies, 
So saw I thee! now Christ came in this wise 
Thou coming first, and thus in happy dread 
Thou didst receive all that the angel said— 
The mighty charge! thus, with uplifted eyes 
Deep-coloured, dulcet as the tint untold 
Of highest heav’n at dawn, on Gabriel 
Gazing in wonder; then thy face was bowed 
A little, and thine arms which soon must fold 
Thy Son, were open wide: I saw thee well 
Watching His herald vanish like a cloud. 
Christiana Thompson. 


FRANCES PRICE. 


PALINDROMES 
(See cxciii. 16, 455, 500) 
A FEW more from various sources. 


61. Pull a bat, I hit a ball up. 

62. Red root put up to order. 

63. Selim’s tired, no wonder, it’s miles. 

64. Refasten gipsy’s pig-net safer. 

65. Tennis set won now Tess in net. 

66. Draw pupil’s lip upward. 

67. Sums are not set as a test on Erasmus. 

68. Nurse’s onset abates, noses run. 

69. Lapp, Mac? No sir, prison-camp pal. 

70. Egad, Loretta has Adams as mad as a 
hatter. Old age? 


LEIGH MERCER. 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE 
Vol. XI (cxcv. 120) 


iu should have been added that the arms 

of St. Quintin, gold three cheverons gules 
a chief vair, could also be blazoned Clare 
and a chief of Forz, since the family held 
its land under the Earls of Gloucester and 
the Counts of Aumale. See also Knights of 
Edward I, IV, 195, 6. 


E. A. G.L. 
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Queries 





AMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 
GLASS.—A sheet of glass inscribed 
with the name of Oliver Goldsmith is said 
to be preserved at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Dorothy Osborne (Temple) first 
attracted (Sir) William Temple when she 
took the discredit of an indiscrete inscrip- 
tion cut with a diamond by her Royalist 
brother, on a window in the Isle of Wight. 
I seem to remember other instances of 
names and inscriptions cut in window glass. 
Could any be quoted? It would seem that 
our ancestors were prone to this habit. 
I do not recall any modern examples, 
although the defacement of masonry is not 


unknown. P.D.M. 
DE QUINCY FAMILY.—Robert de 
Quincy of Franent and Fawside, had 
by his wife Orobilis (or Arabella) of 
Leuchars, a daughter Matilda (or Maud) 
who was married to . . . St. Andrew, and 
with other issue had two sons:—Saher 
St. Andrew or de Quincy, and Roger St. 
Andrew or de Quincy. I would appreciate 
any data concerning them, particularly the 
name of Roger's wife. 
Matilda was a sister of Saher de Quincy 
who was created Earl of Winchester in 1207. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Seton Cottage, Springholm, 
by Castle-Douglas. 


RICHARD DE QUINCY.—He is said to 

have been a son of Saher de Quincy 
of Bradenham by his wife Matilda de St Liz, 
and to have witnessed Saher’s Charter to 
Dunmow Priory. Confirmation of his birth 


desired. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


. F. A. SMITH.—Author of The Soul of 
Germany (1924). Biographical details 
wanted. HA. 


RTISTS AND CRIMINALS.—Are thers 
any instances of the use of artists 
either in ancient or modern times, to draw 
likenesses of criminals for the purpose of 
identification? A. E. EVANs. 
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ROGER FITZ RICHARD AND AYNHO 
HOSPITAL.—Adverting to my query 
excv. 193, regarding the founder of the 
Hospital of St. Mary and St. James at 
Aynho, Northants. and his reputed 
marriage to a daughter of Euphemia, 
Countess of Dunbar, I understand that 
Robert Fitz Roger (the founder’s son) was 
called John de Clavering. Did he marry 
a Miss Clavering and assume her name as 
he had no surname? If so, who was the 
Miss Clavering? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—The first piece in 
Jane Austen’s juvenile ‘Volume the 
Second’ (the second of three) in ‘ Love and 
Freindship’ (a common spelling in the 
eighteenth century). The volume was first 
published, in Love and Freindship, in 1922. 
The motto of the piece is ‘Deceived in 
Freindship and Betrayed in Love.’ 


B. W.C. 


KING PLOUGHING CEREMONI- 
OUSLY.—Was this one of the kings of 
France—a Louis—at the instigation of his 


wife? P.L.S.A. 


ROYAL BIRTH IN PUBLIC.—Was 

there an Empress who when at length 
she was about, at the age of 40, to give birth 
to an heir, had a marquee erected in the 
public square, in which the birth should 
take place, so that any citizen could assure 
himself that the child was hers? If the 
story is true, what was the date, and the 
name of the child? P.L.S.A. 





(Continued from page 308) 


importance was it to demonstrate that Q was 
a reported text but not a shorthand-reported 
text. Is it that a shorthand report would 
have an authority for its variations from F 
which a memorized report would not have? 
The most expert shorthand reporter has not 
the infallibility of a phonograph, but he 
comes near to it in a way that the memorizer 
cannot. The outcome of Professor Duthie’s 
investigation is to establish the general in- 


accuracy of the Q Lear where it differs 
from F, 
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Replies 


(CORBETS OF LEIGHTON.—The descent 

of the Corbets of Leighton given by 
your correspondent, Mr. P. W. Montague- 
Smith, does not agree with the accounts of 
A. E. Corbet (‘ The Family of Corbet,’ 2v.) 
and of Eyton (‘ Antiquities of Shropshire’ 
v. 7, pp. 5-45). 

Eyton says that the first wife of Peter 
Corbet I, who died 1300 was named Joan, 
while A. E. Corbet gives his second wife 
as ‘Alice le Wayfre’ and not Alice de 
Orreby. The story as it relates to the 
Barony of Caus is related fully by Eyton. 
Peter Corbet II succeeded his father and 
was summoned to the Parliament of Lin- 
coln in 1301 as Baron of Caus. He married 
Beatrix de Beauchamp, and died in 1322 
without issue, the heir at law being his 
brother John, son of Peter I by his second 
wife, Alice. 

John, although he held Leighton by the 
gift of his father, never succeeded to the 
Caus estates. The reason, according to 
Eyton, was that the property of Peter II 
was held conijointly with Beatrix, his wife, 
who survived him and continued to enjoy 
the benefits of the Barony. This was decided 
by Jury at an Inquest held in Shrewsbury, 
29th June 1322. Some writers, notably 
Blakeway in his ‘Sheriffs of Shropshire,’ 
have inferred illegitimacy in the descent of 
John, but Eyton dismisses this as being 
without foundation. In a copy of the deed 
of Settlement amongst the Blakeway papers 
(quoted in the ‘Family of Corbet’ v. 1, 
p. 189) Peter I refers to him as ‘my son, 
John.’ 

John Corbet died without issue (Eyton is 
firm on this point), and Beatrix continued 
to enjoy the benefits of the Barony until 
her death in 1347, when they descended to 
the descendants of Alice and Emma, sisters 
of Peter I. Alice had married Robert de 
Stafford, and the elder moiety of the Barony 
of Caus was annexed to the Barony of 
Stafford. A note written, according to 
Blakeway, on the deed of settlement men- 
tioned above elucidates this—‘“ For want 
of lawful heirs of the said John Corbet the 
township of Leighton must return to 
th’heires of Peter, whose heir I am.” Hence 
Leighton passed to the de Staffords and 
a feodary of 1398/9 gives the heirs of John 
Corbet as tenants of Leighton and 
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Binweston, held under William, late of Earl 
of Stafford, but it very soon passed to the 
Lloyd family. 

The real point of issue concerns the 
identity of the John Corbet referred to in 
this feodary. Was he the John, son of 
Peter I, or had he descended from one of 
the parallel branches of the family? There 
was a John Corbet, who by grant of Peter 
Corbet II and his wife Beatrix, held Bin- 
weston for the life of Beatrix, but Eyton 
doubts whether this was John, son of Peter I, 
and is positive that the latter had no issue. 
If we can trust the pedigree given in ‘ The 
Family of Corbet’ v. 2, p. 191, a John 
Corbet of Binweston and Leighton was son 
of Roger Corbet and grandson of Sir 
William, son of Robert Corbet, 4th Baron 
of Caus, but the pedigree is suspect since 
it gives three intervening generations be- 
tween John Corbet, living 1390-8 and 
Richard who is said to have died in 1404. 

It seems fairly clear, however, that there 
was no direct descent of Leighton from 
Peter Corbet I, and that the family who 
resided there later in the 14th century 
(probably as tenants in fee of the 
De Staffords) descended from some col- 
lateral branch of the family. Eyton truly 
says that to decide the exact affinity to the 
main line of all the branches of the Corbet 
family would be the work of a magician 
rather than an antiquary. I wish Mr. 
Montague-Smith every success in his efforts! 

JoHN L. Hoss. 


PEPYS, RUGGE, AND THE CONTEM- 
PORARY NEWS-SHEET (cxcv. 208). 
—Mr. Rosenbaum’s suggestion that Pepys 
derived some of the news in the Diary from 
contemporary news-sheets deserves full 
examination. It is not sufficient, however, 
to point to occasional resemblances between 
the Diary and the writings of contemporary 
chroniclers. Of Mr. Rosenbaum’s illustra- 
tions the second is misleading: Rugge’s 
report from Brampton relates to Brampton 
Bryan in Herefordshire; Pepys refers to his 
own Brampton in Huntingdonshire. where 
his father was living. I find it difficult to 
see a clear common source for any part 
of the two passages cited as the first illus- 
tration: both writers describe what they 
have seen and repeat some of the common 
talk of the town. 
T do not know of anv important analysis 
of Rugge’s ‘ Diurnal.’ The statements made 
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about it by Thomas Seccombe (Dictionary 
of National Biography, art. Rugge) and 
Lord Ponsonby require substantiation. | 
should be possible to show whether Rugge 
derived any of his matter from contem. 
porary newspapers; pamphlets, etc., and 
manuscript newsletters present greater diffi. 
culties, but a considerable quantity of these 
materials has survived. If Rugge was 
making much use of printed materials and 
newsletters, I should expect a fair amount 
of verbal reproduction or resemblance. In 
Pepys’s case verbal reproduction is unlikely; 
nevertheless, if he used written or printed 
matter frequently, it should be possible to 
find some close parallels. 


E. S. DE BEER. 


GHIRLEY AND NEWDICK FAMILIES 
(cxev. 259).—Shirley Newdick, son of 
William Newdick and Mary Charlotte; 
b. 20 May; bapt. Cheshunt, Herts., 20 June 
1798. Educ. at Charterhouse, July 1811 to 
Mar. 1814, and is described in the Charter. 
house List as “ Merchant, of Epsom.” Of 
H.E.1.C. Maritime Service. M. Elizabeth 
Harrison, of St. Mary’s Cray, Kent. His 
dau. Helen Beresford Shirley m., as his 2nd 


wife, Joseph Aspinall (1822-1891), of 
Birkenhead. (See pedigree of Aspinwall 
and Aspinall families in Genealogist, 
N.S. xxxv. 159). V.H 


DEDICATION OF GARRISON 

CHURCHES (cxcv. 216).—There are 
numerous garrison churches dedicated to 
paticular saints, e.g., I would mention 
Malta which has military churches dedicated 
to Saint George, Saint Luke and Saint 
Oswald. 

Your correspondent will find a great deal 
of relevant information if he can obtain 
access to a file of the Journal of the Royal 
Army Chaplains Department, which was 
published from 1922-1939; in particular a 
series ‘“ Notable Garrison Churches” was 
included over a period of several years. 


DONALD H. SIMPSON. 


ACK-IN-THE-GREEN (exev. 150)—In 
1895 or 1896 I saw a Jack-in-the-Green 
at Sumner, a seaside village near Christ- 
church, New Zealand. He was enveloped 
from head to foot in a conical framework 
made of green branches and leaves. He 
did not re-appear the next year. 
CHARLES FOx. 
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The Library 


THE ADMONITION CONTROVERSY by 
Donald Joseph McGinn (Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. $6.50). 


IN 1572, after Queen Elizabeth had refused 

to allow further bills to be sponsored 
before Parliament concerning religion unless 
sanctioned by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
there appeared a work, An Admonition to 
Parliament. The author was the Puritan 
leader, Thomas Cartwright, and his book 
was a challenge to the whole Elizabethan 
settlement of the Church of England. Cart- 
wright was of the Puritan left wing and had 
learned his Protestantism in the most grim 
school of Geneva. Everything which might 
be shared with Roman Catholicism was to be 
condemned and the church was to be 
reformed along Scriptural lines. In practice, 
this meant a stern Presbyterianism to which 
the monarchy itself should be answerable. 
Cartwright’s attack brought him into debate 
with Archbishop Whitgift of Canterbury. 
Whitgift was himself a Calvinist but fully 
sympathetic to the continuity of the English 
Church and the settlement which had been 
reached. He was appreciative of certain 
elements retained by the Church of Rome 
and, although critical of Catholic doctrines 
of priesthood, was yet a far milder type of 
Protestant than his Puritan opponents. 
Towards the end of his life, he had moved 
away from Calvinism possibly through his 
controversy with Cartwright, and had come 
to adopt the position of Hooker. The con- 
troversy is of some importance as it was the 
first contest in England concerning the eccle- 
siastical and ceremonial points which divided 
Anglican from Puritan and it therefore forms 
a landmark in English church history. 

Many writers have contended that the 
honours of debate lay with Cartwright and 
it is this judgement that Dr. McGinn is con- 
cerned to challenge. His learned book falls 
into two parts, a description of the contro- 
versy and an analysis of the writings which 
it produced. He has no difficulty in showing 
that Whitgift was the more learned and logi- 
cal of the two writers. The crisp style of the 
archbishop stands out in contrast to the 
heavy and confused writing of his Puritan 
Opponent. Whitgift’s appeal to the Fathers 
and to church tradition is a far sounder type 
of reasoning than Cartwright’s tortuous use 
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of the letter of Scripture. Dr. McGinn calls 
attention to Cartwright’s intolerance and 
points out that, could he have had his 
way he would have brought into being an 
Elizabethan concentration camp with the 
Presbyterians as gaolers! Again, Cart- 
wright’s principles were decidedly anti- 
monarchial as well as anti-episcopal. The 
chief magistrate, e.g., the Queen, should 
stand beneath the sway of the Presbytery. 
Indeed, the magistrate could only have 
claimed power in Cartwright’s ideal state if 
he were himself a thorough Presbyterian. 

Dr. McGinn challenges a very popular 
judgement when he claims that Puritanism 
was not the father of democratic liberty. 
The claim is frequently made by modern 
supporters of the Puritans yet it is of a very 
dubious kind. Cartwright was not only an 
opponent of liberty but desired a far nar- 
rower ecclesiastical settlement than had in 
fact been reached. At a later date, Arch- 
bishop Laud’s demand for subscription to 
the Thirty-Nine Articles in their plain, literal 
and grammatical sense was not an example 
of intolerance. It was, in fact, an attempt 
to maintain the comprehensiveness of the 
Anglican Church against Puritan attempts to 
impose sOme narrower limit of doctrinal 
subscription. Any later alliance between 
Puritanism and liberty was a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance brought about by the demands of 
Puritan sects that liberty should be extended 
to themselves. Incidentally, Dr. McGinn 
utters a word of warning against accepting 
the truthfulness of Puritan statements at 
their face value. Cartwright was the father 
of Martin Marprelate in his use of abuse and 
insult whilst his adherence to facts was at 
times none too conspicuous. His bad ex- 
ample was followed by later writings of this 
school. Dr. McGinn has no difficulty in 
supporting this charge and is able to quote 
the great modern authority of Dr. W. H. 
Frere in order to substantiate his statement. 

In his opening chapter, Dr. McGinn gives 
a compact history of the English Reforma- 
tion. It is open to question on one or two 
points. For example, the 1549 Prayer Book 
was not in the main a translation of the 
Sarum Mass. As Cardinal Gasquet, Mr. 
Edmund Bishop, and Dom Gregory Dix, 
O.S.B., have pointed out, it was a step by 
Cranmer towards a liturgical Protestantism 
after he had come to adopt Zwinglian views 
on the Eucharist. The 1552 Prayer Book 
only had a short life of a few months in 
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England but it survived in Scotland. If John 
Knox had not returned in 1560 with all of 
the prejudice against the book which he had 
exhibited at Frankfurt, it might have re- 
mained as the Scottish national liturgy. This 
point is often overlooked but it has been 
underlined by the Scottish liturgiologists, Dr. 
Sprott and Dr. Leishman. Again, attention 
should be called to the extreme unpopularity 
of the new 1549 rite save among the court 
party and their ecclesiastical followers. The 
rising in the West of England was only a 
part of the story revealed by the State Papers 
and further illustrated by Nicholas Pocock 
in his Troubles Connected With The Prayer 
Book of 1549 (Camden Society, 1885). Dr. 
McGinn’s summary of the writings on either 
side is extremely useful and it is valuable to 
have the Puritan objections to the Anglican 
liturgy and vestments stated by Cartwright 
himself. A reference to the work of the late 
Professor W. M. Kennedy will explain why 
the Eucharistic vestments were not restored 
in accordance with the Ornaments Rubric 
and why controversy tended to range around 
the question of the surplice. His Alcuin 
Club Tract viii, The “ Interpretations” of the 
Bishops and Their influence on Elizabethan 
Episcopal Policy, is a sound guide to the 
issues raised from 1559 onwards concerning 
the matter and especially to the Advertise- 
ments of 1566. But, despite any incidental 
criticisms, Dr. McGinn has written a most 
scholarly and important book which will 
take high place among the literature dealing 
with the historical and theological origins of 
Puritanism in England. 


THE UNWRITTEN PHILOSOPHY, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS, By F. M. Cornford, 
with an introductory memoir by W. K. C. 
Guthrie. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


OT harsh and crabbéd, but musical as 

is Apollo’s lute,’—that is the whole 

truth about these essays, and it only needs 
illustrating. Mr. Guthrie says of Cornford 
that he was a historian of Greek thought and 
a poet, “a better historian because he was a 
poet.” An essay which is to explain Pythag- 
oras opens with thirty-five lines of Lorenzo 
to Jessica on music, because Lorenzo’s doc- 
trine is developed from Pythagoras. An 
essay on the doctrine of Eros in Plato’s 
‘Symposium’ ends with Virgil’s parting 
from Dante in the Earthly Paradise, because 
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when Plato went beyond Socrates it wag 
when Dante was to go where Virgil could | 
longer go with him; and the prose into whid 
Cornford translates Dante is not less love 
than the verse of Lorenzo. But Cornford ig ‘ 
a poet not only because he must quo 
Shakespeare and must translate Dante, by 
because he must make Pythagoras speak 
poetry to those two sets of men—the meng 
religion, the men of science— who wou 
divide his doctrine, each rejecting what th 
other accepts: “It may be that nothi 
I taught is true in the letter, but if any par 
is true in the spirit, then the whole is 
Seek truth and beauty together: you y 
never find them apart. With the Angel g 
Truth your mind may wrestle, like Jacoby 
‘I will not let thee go except thou bless me 
but Beauty is the Angel of Annunciation, 
before whom the soul must be still as a hands 
maid: * Be it unto me according to thy 
word.’ ; 
= with poetry, this book has what 
poetry ought never to be without: it hast 
most delicate humour and wit; with these, 
when there is occasion, Cornford “deal 
fair Sion’s foolish foes such blows.” 


ELIZABETHAN SHORTHAND AND 


THE FIRST QUARTO OF ‘KING 
LEAR’. By George Ian Duthie. 
Blackwell, Oxford. 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR DUTHIE holds that the 
are two outstanding editions of Ki 
Lear, the first quarto (Q) 1608 and the fin 
folio (F) 1623, and that the F Lear v¥ 
printed from a copy of Q brought init 
general agreement with an authentic pla 
house manuscript, doubtless a prompt-bo0 
And he holds that Q was a reported te 
but that it was not printed from a shorth 
report. In 1608 there were three availa 
systems of shorthand, not one of whi 
(Professor Duthie demonstrates) was sul 
ciently practicable to have been able 
convey from performance a report of t 
standard found in Q Lear, which is, as cof 
pared with the “good” quartos, very 6 
and as compared with the “bad” qua 
very good. For the student of the history 
shorthand Professor Duthie’s 82-page bool 
will have an immense fascination, and to 
such we should be glad to send our cop 
but the Shakespeare-lover will ask of Ww 


(Continued on page 305) 
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